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“Nurses for Our New World.”? 
Let me begin by explaining what I mean by “New 
V orld.” 

The term “new” 


Iam going to diseuss 






implies a new era of civilization, 





ushered in by our expanding knowledge of science, 






but it goes beyond that. 
better 





articularly of atomie energy, 





also that our new world will be a 





It implies 


world. 





This is perhaps a strange time to take an optimistic 





view of the future. The world is surely teetering on 





the edge of an abyss. Catastrophe seems almost in- 


evitable. 





Atomie scientists tell us that there is no de- 






fense against atomie war. Other scientists are hinting 





at things still more terrible through bacteriological and 





meteorological warfare. Yet great numbers of people 





in this country and abroad accept was as a foregone 





conclusion to the present state of world affairs. If 





1A revision of an address given at the commencement 
exercises of the School of Nursing of the Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital in 1948. The class ineluded the first 
graduates to receive the degree of Bachelor of Science 
in Nursing from the Johns Hopkins University in ac- 
cordance with a new co-operative arrangement between 
the university and the hospital. 













worldwide war comes again, it may create such destrue- 
tion that our civilization may perish, not to rise again 
in our time or our children’s time. With this prospect, 
we cannot accept world catastrophe as inevitable. 
Men of good will everywhere must work to avoid con- 
flict. 

Without going into the reasons for believing as I 
do, I think war 
combined efforts of people everywhere and the exer- 


ean be avoided. It will require the 


If war is avoided, 
It is 


cise of the greatest statesmanship. 
then surely a new and better world is possible. 
even now within our grasp, made possible by advance- 
ments in the fields of science and medicine, engineer- 


ing and agriculture. If only we have intelligence, 


vision, and courage enough, we can, as never before, 
put these and even greater achievements to work for 
the betterment of mankind. 

What kind of a 


the first place, it will eventually be one world, politi- 


world will our new world be? In 


cally as well as geographically. ] need searcely re- 


mind you how the world has shrunk as a result of 


modern science and invention. But perhaps I do need 
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( ore sigi n roie than 
cognized, both in the transition 
orrow and in the new world 
7 . . 
We sl ill need many more 
ver had petore. Che report on 
+ 4 ] — 7 
states tor pi essilonal nurses, 


) ] +? ‘ ; 
he President’s Com ion on 
} + ] ] ° ] ‘ + 
dicted that cor pared to an estl- 


1947, there would be 


1960—an inerease of 40 per cent. 
re based upon current standards of 
A¢ tedlv this was believed to be 

The number of nurses regarded 
ich greater For exar iple, instead 


(000 nurses tor 


} 


non Feder: l nos 


i 


was set at more than 900,000 


of 77,000 public-health nurses, 


this number. 


providing 


PAS 


it we must enlarge our view of 


ites on 


we are ong wav in this ecoun- 
essential health services. We 


eountry with 


and death. Yet 


: 
an excellent 


record 


in the last pre- 


SOCIETY Vo 


ut ear it which Heures are available, the 
States was ninth iong nations in infant 
nd twenty-second in maternal mortality. \\ 


our great hospitals, but a recent 


ourseives on 


showed that Americans 1n 1,200 out of 3,101 
have no hospitals. Clearly our present hos 
‘ es need to be vrealiy expanded. 
in spite of the la that we are makin ¥ 9 
In the contre ( disease, Many Lacto 
e increased life span and the hazards o 
( Cal ¢ ll ion, are Operating to inere 


Particularly dist 


the extent to Which the se ds of a troubl 1 
producing a terrible harvest of mental eas Ct 
tainiy more, not less, care of the sick will be l 
n the ture Furthermore, group hospi 

} a or, ' 
plans—which should be expanded as hospital 


are expanded until all our population is prot 
in the hospitalization of ir 
ing numbers of persons who without such ben 
might not have enjoyed hospital services. The « 
of these factors on the need for young women 


} 


stitutional nursing is obvious. 


There will be as well greater need for private-dut 


nurses. One of our major problems is how to provi 
nursing care in terms of the need of the patient— 
his financial ability to pay for the services. In 
new world we must insure adequate medical and nu 
ing care for all who require it. 

If the need for institutional and private-duty nur 
will expand several fold, it will expand even mor 
the area of public-health nursing, in which our s 
vices are woefully inadequate. In 1944 over 800 co 
ties had no public health services and more than | 
cities of over 10,000 population had no provision i 
home care of the sick. For adequate public-h 
services, we will need more than five times as 


public-health nurses as we have today. 


Changing concepts of the responsibility of societ 


toward each individual, the recognition of new stan 


ards in the eare of the sick and the maintenance « 





health, and the way in which the conditions of moder 


living are increasing the number of persons in need 


these factors indicate that 


by t 


of medieal treatment 


maximum estimates of nurses needed made 
1947 report are none too high. 

I have been considering only the requirements 
nurses in the United States. We must look abroad 
well, where people are looking to us for medical a! 
nursing services. In this interdependent world 
cannot slough off our responsibility for assista! 
The war has created vast problems of reconstruct 
and rehabilitation in Europe and Asia. In 


areas 


there are still great masses of people, vast 


addition. 
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sense of humor, if possible. 


education. 
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which searcely know doctors and nurses. 


out for 


new Grentells, Sweitzers, Seagraves, 


nursing assistants, especially to train native 


nd nurses. This is a noble e: 
the courage to answer it. 


of funds limi 


lling, and too 


ts such opportunities. 


At present, more- 


But as 


n of our new world which is one world is fully 


ea. 


} 


the potentialities for such service will be 


consequence of the much more important role 


urse In our new society, the level of the pro- 


be raised, 


increasing the 


idvocating 


number otf 


It may seem paradoxical that, 


nurses 


‘four times within the next decade or two, we 


| expect improvement in the over-all quality of 


ifession. This ean and must be 


done 


if nurs- 


s to attain the stature it must have to play the 


ssigned to it In our new world. 


What sort of young women are 


needed 


tor our 


;? First, they should be genuinely interested 


ng and be conscious of the importance of the 


se’s calling; they should be fully aware of the 


t satisfaetions it brings them. 


demands it places upon them as well as 


the 


Nursing should be 


sen by those who are willing to accept the challenge 


vice to others as the primary motivating force 


r professional careers. 


Nursing has little place 


the individual who thinks first and foremost of 


What 
y are well recognized. 
She 


physical health. must have 


cree of intelligence- 


he medical profession seem to question this. 
ist possess a personality that makes it possible for 


are the other qualifications for a 
She must have 


« 
« 


ea arer 


1 fai 


to get along easily with other people. 


1 nurse? 


good mental 


rly high 


-although some of our brethren 


She 


And she 


ist be a person of good character—that is, she must 


dependable, trustworthy, and ethical. 


Let me mention two characteristics 


that 


are ex- 


ely important. First, a nurse must possess adapt- 
bility; she must be able to adjust quickly to the 


pidly changing world. 


Because of the constant ad- 


nees in medieal science, this is more important than 


ver before. 


rsonality. 


r good cheer and sunshine into the sickroom. 


short, a nurse needs the human touch. 


Secondly, a nurse must have warmth of 
She must be friendly and kind, with a 
She needs the ability to 


In 


Assuming that we have young women interested in 


what sort of edueation shall we give them? 


nursing who possess, such all-round qualifications, 


Nurses 


1 our new world need both general and professional 


Let me comment briefly on the latter first. 


Although considerable thought has been given to the 
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professional curriculum in the education of nurses, 


as a whole practice lags far behind the theory aec- 


cepted by the 


The 


changing needs and it is quite inadequate to provide 


nursing protession, especially by its 
] 


leaders. curriculum has not kept pace with 


the kind of nurses required for the new world I have 
fact that al- 


an 
Spl 


For example, in view ot the 


discussed. 


today 


most one half of the patients in hi als are 


mental cases, there is too little attention given to psy- 


chiatric nursing. Similarly, in spite of the tremen 
dous expansion that lies ahead in the field of publie 


health, there is too little attention given to the social 


and preventive aspects of nursing. Twenty-five years 
Comuinittee 
the United 


“Standard Cur- 


ago they were stressed in the report ol the 


the 
States. In 


Education in 
the 


stated that 


for Study of Nursing 
1927 the revision of 


Schools” 


riculum for Nursing ‘health 


nursing is just as fundamental as ‘sick’ nursing and 
the prevention of disease at least as important a tune 
treatment of the 


tion of the nurse as the eare and 


sick.” The 1937 revision repeated and indorsed this 
statement. Yet ten years later many schools of nurs- 
ing still have not made adequate curriculum adjust- 
ments. 

[ should like to make one additional comment on the 
professional eurriculum. No matter how sound it is 
unless it is taught effectively. The approach to the 
curriculum may be as important as its content. In ad 
dition to increasingly orienting the curriculum toward 
its social aspects, constant stress must be placed upon 
the human aspects of nursing. It must not be for- 
eotten that, though nursing is founded upon science, 
it is primarily an art. 

Now of the 

9 


nurses? General edueation is 


needed by 
the 


what reneral education 


probably most 
widely discussed concept in higher edueation today. 
It is defined as “that which prepares the young for 
the common life of their time and their kind.”? It 
is designed to produce “well-informed, intellectually 
alert, morally discriminating, and esthetically sensitive 
human beings, capable of achieving a rich personal 
life while working co-operatively with their fellows in 
the improvement of the common lot.’ A large order, 
it must be admitted, but certainly an ideal well worth 
striving for. 

General edueation is not directly concerned with an 
individual’s choice of an occupation. In producing a 
better adjusted, more well-rounded individual, it pre- 
sumably improves his chances for success in his voea- 
tion. But that is an indirect, not a direct, outcome 

2E. J. MeGrath, The Journal of General 
Vol. I, No. 1 (October, 1946), p. 3. 

3 ‘Wanted: Another Johns Hopkins,’?’ The Journal of 
General Education, Vol. I, No. 4 (July 1947), p. 244. 
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of } ene! educ I The indamental p irpose 
ears of college re 1 of a nurse should 
hye or { ’ no preproless nai ed l n; 
I I 
These ‘ r ned p il to Ke ner a bet- 
- s 
ra pares me ne 
ter Ww n and ¢eitizen, not to lay the Srounawork 4 
! 4 Tha . ref > 
her prot nal nursing edueation. Lhe prospective 
I t vell keep ner eve po ri I rsing 
‘ ee lig 
req ( i) ese req i ents should ne alc- 
‘ ( e ibjects in her two years ot college 
’ } roo eT ly) tier 
) han | I Ol t Chel CUUt i i 
WW} en ould ese two years OL college n 
) ‘ ] ; } ld nde th hu iitie 
CLUaC f Ce! iniv thev should inelude the humanities 
1 , vet~l 
and the soc | sclenees as well as the natural sciences. 


In the recent past there has been too much emphasis 
upon these latter sciences. This is characteristic of 
our modern world. But in the last annual report of 
the Rockefeller Foundation, which has always gen- 
erousiy ipported programs of secientifie researt h, 
there are words of warning against ‘‘our superstitious 
reverence tor the yhysical sciences.” “We cannot 
the obligation, in this scientifie age,” the report 
declares, “to comprehend science; but in the supreme 
question which faces our generation, physics and 
chemistry and engineering have no answers for us. 
The issues of our time and of human destiny will 
be determined, not at the physical, but at the ethical 
and social level.’’4 
That prospective nurses should study some science 
s evident. The content of the science courses 1s per- 
haps not so important as is acquiring an understand- 
ing of scientifie method, developing critical judgment, 


and learning the techniques required for solving pro- 


feller Foundation: A Review 


Rarewnt es . 4. 
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fessional problems. But in her program of « ne) 
education the prospective nurse must not neg), 
erature and philosophy, music and the fine arts, » 


chology and sociology, economies and political SC] ' 
history and international relations. 

I have been assuming that nurses will hay 
years of college prior to commencing their profes 
sional education; I believe unequivocally that 
nurses should have at least that much college. At +) 
present time only three per cent of the nursing s¢| 
in the country require one year or more of collec 
work. It is almost impossible, however, to provi 
the type of well-rounded, adjustable, and resourcefy 
individuals needed for nursing without their haying 
had two years of college. We need not fear that 
will be impossible to secure adequate numbers of such 
nurses. Free public education through the fourteen; 
year is going to be provided for the great majority 
of young people; it will be a reality in most states 
by 1960. Then nursing schools will get junior-colleg 
graduates as readily as they now get high-school grad- 
uates. If nursing is to attain the status that it should 
have in our new world, if nurses are to be well fitted 
for their greater responsibilities, then all professional 
nurses must be college women. It is incumbent upon 
those in the nursing profession to work toward the 
acceptance of this point of view. It is incumbent upon 
those of us in institutions of higher edueation to mak 
the realization of this ideal possible. Closer co-opera- 
tion between the hospitals and the schools of nursing 
on the one hand and the colleges and universities or 
the other is essential. Only by such co-operation ear 
we provide the large number of broadly educated, 
competently trained nurses needed for our new wor) 





SPELLING REFORM TO SAVE THE WORLD 
AND CHILDREN 


LEGISLATORS on both sides of the Atlantie have re- 


eentis devote tention to thoughts of world peace. 
Senator Elmer Thomas (D., Okla.) not only intro. 
duced b reported elsewhere in these columns ) 
urging the st iv OL foreign languages, but on January 
1 


24 in an “Extension of Remarks” obtained permission 
to have an article by Max Sherover, “Language Is 
printed in the Appendix of the Congres- 
sional Record. Mr. Sherover’s article had appeared 
originally in Armed Force. The general thesis of this 
article ean be gathered from the title. 

In the House of Commons Mr. M. Follick, Labor 
meimbe r, on Marc h ll n oved the second reading of 
the Spelling Reform Bill which would serve a number 


of aims and would not only simplify the writing of 


English but make the learning of English simpler for 
children and easier for the foreigner. The refor 
advoeated by Mr. Follick is based on a 40-letter 
alphabet founded on Pitman’s 40-letter phonograph 
The reform had the strong support of Bernard Shaw 
who was reported to have offered the whole ot 
estate to the Minister of Education to finance spelling 
reform in the 40-letter alphabet. 

Spelling reform, according to the bill’s sponsors, 
would help to protect children in school and promot 
world understanding or, at any rate, understanding 
among the English-speaking peoples. In the words 
of Mr. Follick, “This streamlined alphabet woul! 
make it completely unnecessary for any children ever 
to waste time on dictation, spelling, or reading.” But 
he was willing to have any of about fifty or sixty 
schemes for reform considered by a council which 
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decide the matter. Spelling reform would save 

children two years of drudgery and dulling of 
» senses. 
s claimed on behalf of spelling reform that it 
save space and time until Sir Alan Herbert, 
er for Oxford and the A. P. H. of Punch, trans- 

the bill into the new alphabet. It appeared 


tu set up ei Komiti tu introduis ei nashunal 
speling widh ei viu to meiking (English) ei 


ngulj. 

transliteration was one letter longer than the 
nS nal (145 letters against 144). 
t \ conservative member shot all the barrels of his 

against the bill as “arbitrary, pedantie, and 

Pent ble of infinite misehief.”. He argued that 
ould be-devil international relations, create diffi- 
s within the Empire, destroy a great deal of our 


ae ture, and instead of eliminating drudgery in our 
srad vhools would in facet add new burdens to school chil- 

and rob them of much of their heritage and keep 
tted ‘hem mentally in the kindergarten. 


The bill, if passed, would have made the new sys- 
of spelling compulsory. Only the children would 


continued to assert their right to spell as they 





se under any system. They could have been 
nied upon to stage a filibuster in their own dis- 
erting way against such totalitarian democracy 
A. Sy EE 


‘demoeratie totalitarianism.— 


cal A NOTE FOR CURRICULUM REFORMERS 

On January 24, Senator Elmer Thomas (D., Okla.) 
oduced into the Senate the following coneurrent 
lution which was referred to the Committee on 
ior and Public Welfare: 


Whereas the present position of the United States of 


a America in world affairs necessitates greater contact be- 
n eitizens of the United States of America and other 
onals; and 

Whereas a knowledge of foreign languages by Amer- 
i citizens is deemed by this Congress to facilitate the 
ss of American peacetime policy; and 

Whereas, in the event of hostilities, mastery of foreign 

nguages on the part of the military personnel is deemed 

t great value to the United States of America; and 
Ors, Whereas the ability of Americans to communicate in 
gn languages will contribute to greater co-operation 

the United Nations: Now therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives 
curring), That it shall be the policy of the Govern- 
nt of the United States and its official agencies to 


wourage the study of foreign languages by American 

tizens; and be it further 

Resolved, That no Government agency shall in any way 

¢ liscourage the study of foreign languages on the part 
any citizen eligible for schooling or training under 

‘ts facilities or sponsorship; and be it further 
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Resolved, That members of the armed forces of the 


United States and veterans of the armed forces shall be 
given every opportunity and encouragement to take ad 
vantage of training facilities in foreign languages which 
are available to them, and that the specific agencies of 
the United States Government shall be responsible for 
encouraging the study of foreign languages among those 
falling under their jurisdiction and are specifically in- 
structed to place no hindrance to, nor in any way inhibit, 
such study; and be it further 

Resolved, That the 
United States Government 


of the 


authorize 


Veterans’ Administration 


shall not refuse to 
enrollment in language courses under its sponsorship to 
any veteran who has education entitlement under Public 
Law 346 or Public Law 16 provided only that he has the 
course and re 


educational qualifications to pursue such 


gardless of his present or contemplated vocation. 


NURSING AS A CAREER FOR BOTH GIRLS 
AND MEN 


ALTHOUGH the emphasis in recent years generally 
has been on convineing young girls that nursing 1s 
a desirable field, there is a growing tendency to pre 
sent the profession to young men as a possible eareer. 
Adelphi College (Garden City, N. Y.), for instance, 
is offering scholarships in its School of Nursing for 
the first time to men, although similar scholarships 
have been available to young women for the past two 
Five grants, totaling $5,000, are being offered 
The 


offer has been extended to young men because of the 


years. 
to high-school pupils, both male and female. 
increased need for male nurses. The scholarships in- 
clude one for $2,000, or $500 a year; one at $1,400, 
$350 a year; one at $800, $200 a year; and two at 
$400 each, or $100 a year each. The following are 
the requirements: 

Applicants must meet the general entrance require- 


ments of Adelphi College which are: graduation from 
high school, having completed four years of English, 
eight units in academie subjects, including science, and 
four units in elected subjects. Applicants must also pass 
a health examination and a nursing-aptitude test, the 
latter throughout the 


United States. 


available in convenient locations 
Applications must be completed and returned to the 
May 15. 
blanks may be obtained by writing to Mrs. 


and application 


Sally 


college by Information 
Fijux, director of publie relations. 

North Carolina, on the other hand, has launched 
“an unique and successful recruitment campaign, 
designed to cateh the interest of high-school girls be- 
fore they have made up their minds about their 
careers.” Faced by an “alarming deficiency in nurs- 
ing personnel,” the North Carolina Good Health Asso- 
ciation and the State Nurses’ Association three years 
the “Miss North Student 


Nurse” eontest which culminated in a coronation simi- 


ago launched Carolina 


lar to those of the beauty pageants. Last year’s goal 
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v 1.000 ne dt nurses, a number that was 
exceeded | 0. The eontest for 1948-49 closed on 
Mar lf nner unannounced Ss £O0es 
to 1 Manv ne ree} ttribute their decision 
ents prole on » Interest roused b the 

‘ 

Each vear, too, institutions of h er edu n add 
! , e eurrieulu Mills College (Oakland 
Pe l open t ve ear course 1n nurs- 
rn n sept be In ¢o-oper tion Wil the Highland 
Hospital School of Nursing in Oakland. Applicants 
¢ ( require ents both ol the college and 
ot the chool. Upon completion ol the five-year 
( irse, the first two of which will be devoted to regu- 
r undergraduate work in the college, students will 
receive the B.A. degree trom the colle eC and a nurs- 
neva plo . iro! es 00 Kleanor Boone, director 
of nursing edueation in the eollege, and Marvuerite 


lL. MacLean, director of the Highland Sehool of Nurs- 
ing, will be in charge of the programs in their re- 
utions. Students with two years of 
work at a state or junior college may transfer to Mills 
College in their Junior year tor the nursing program. 

The University of Chicago is offering advanced 


work in nursing edueation for nurses training to enter 


institutional positions or public health, during the 
summer session in two five-week terms, June 28 to 
} 


Jaly 29 and August 1 to September 3. In addition 
oO many courses specifically concerned with nursing 
problems, there will be available related courses in the 
field of bus ness, home economies, physiology, and 
Application blanks may be obtained from 


the Nursing Education Office, 5733 University Avenue, 


Last fall the School of Nursing, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity (Nashville 4, Tenn.), reported a change in the 
rel: tionship between the school and the hospital. In 
announcing the change, B. Harvie Branseomb, chan- 
eellor of the university, sald: 

For many years the living expenses of nursing students 
have been carried by hospitals which in turn have used 


the nursing students in performing much of their work. 





The arrangement has not been altogether satisfactory to 
either side. Meanwhile there has taken place a change 
in the status of nursing: the opportunities and compen 
sitions for college-trained graduate nurses to-day are 
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such as to warrant our asking the student to 
greater portion of her educational cost. A plan has 
worked out by which the student pays her own ro 
board just as does any other student and is gi, 
ployment by the hospital at an agreed-upon rate of yay 
fora specified period per week, By this means t} 
dent earns her own way in part and secures on-t 
experience, and the hospital pays only for sery 
rendered. 

These items taken in conjunction with the \ 
advances reported elsewhere in this number, indie; 
a growing awareness on the part of edueators 
erally of the significance of nursing edueation and { 


attractiveness of the profession as a career. 


THE CASA DO BRASIL AT STANFORD 
UNIVERSITY 


DurinG the 1949 summer session, Stanford Univer 
sity will inaugurate the Casa do Brasil (Brazilian 
House), a women’s residence center for the study 0; 
Brazilian culture. This is the latest innovation of 
the university’s Hispanie-American Institute, which 
opened last year the Casa Espanola for women stu- 
dents of Spanish. Although the speaking of Portu 
guese will not be made compulsory, conversation 
rroups will be encouraged. The university authorities 
believe that the Casa do Brasil is the first of its type 
in an American university. 

The Hispanie-American Institute’s program 
offers courses in the language, history, and literature, 
a Spanish film series, a Spanish play, lectures by visit 
ing professors, a concert of Spanish music, and 
exhibit from June 23 to July 23 and from July 251 
August 20. 

The visiting professors are: Arthur P. Whitaker, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, adviser to thi 
Department of State on Latin-American Affairs, 
visiting professor of history; Carlos Garcia-Prada, 0! 
the University of Washington (Seattle 5), editor oi 
Revista Iberoamericana, visiting professor of Spanis! 
language and literature; and Alfred Neumeyer, 0! 
Mills College (Oakland, Calif.), visiting professor o 
Hispanie art. 

Ronald Hilton, director of the Hispanie-American 
Institute, will teach courses in civilization, literature, 


cultural developments, and education. 





Report on inerease in membership for week ending 
April 4: 2. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

THE REVEREND WILL W. Orr, pastor of the West- 
minster United Presbyterian Chureh, Des Moines 





(Iowa), has been named president, Westminster 
College (New Wilmington, Pa.), and will assume his 
new duties about May 1. John Orr, professor 0! 
Bible and philosophy, has been serving as acting 


president since August, 1947. 


Ernest H. Poteet, formerly superintendent 0! 
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Harbingen (Tex.), was installed as president, 


re of Arts and Industries (Kingsville), 


R. CROMER, president, United Evangelical 
Synod of North Carolina, will succeed the 

nd P. E. Monroe in the presideney of Lenoir- 
College (Hickory, N. Car.), July 1. The 
mation of Dr. Monroe was reported in SCHOOL 


Society, November 20, 1948. 
{rrHuR Horr Larsen, head of the department of 
logy and edueation, Illinois State Normal Uni- 
(Normal), has been named dean of the uni- 


rsity, including the Graduate School, to sueceed 


LLY 


ris A. De Young, September 1. Dr. De Young, 
se appointment was reported in SCHOOL AND 
yy, June 12, 1948, has asked to be relieved of 
; administrative duties so that he may devote more 


to writing, leeturing, and his work as an edu- 


mal consultant. 


M. Eviza4BetTH McCorp, guidance counselor, Elkins 
ark (Pa.) Junior High School, has been appointed 
an of women, Cedar Crest College (Allentown, Pa.), 


nd will assume her new duties, September 1. 


Ine P. Trorrer, director of agricultural extension 
rvice, Agricultural and Mechanieal College of Texas 
College Station), has been named dean, Graduate 

School, and extension consultant on personnel and 
ofessional improvement, to succeed Paul B. Pearson 
ho has been given leave of absence to serve with 

J. D. Prewit, vice- 


Atomie Energy Commission. 
lirector of the service, has been appointed acting 
lirector. 

SamueL W. Cocuran has succeeded the Reverend 
Harold G. Basden as dean of men, Mississippi College 
Mr. Cochran has also been appointed as- 
Dr. Basden, whose 


Clinton). 
sistant professor of psychology. 
ippointment to the deanship was reported in SCHOOL 
inD Society, September 11, 1948, has resigned to 


become pastor of the Calvary Baptist Church, Jackson 


Miss. ). 


Francis EK. Ray, associate professor of chemistry, 
University of Cincinnati, has been appointed chief in- 
tigator in the Caneer Researeh Laboratory, Uni- 
rsity of Florida. The laboratory, which is the first 
ts kind to be established in the state, is made pos- 
ble by grants from the Damon Runyon Fund; the 
neer Research Grants Branch, National Cancer In- 
ute; National Institute of Health; and the Office 
Naval Research. Arthur A. Bless, professor of 
sies, and other authorities in the fields of radio- 
emistry and radiobiology will work with Dr. Ray. 
\ecording to a report sent to ScHooL AND Society 





by John S. Allen, vice-president of the university, the 
laboratory “will provide an opportunity for several 
research assistants who may take graduate work lead 


ing to degrees in the university.” 


HERBERT R. JENSEN, formerly director of research, 
National Educational Films, Ine., has assumed new 
duties as manager of the new publie service of the 
Columbia University Press, Columbia University Edu- 
cational Films. A department to serve the university 
only is known as the Audiovisual Communication 
Center. Stanley Applegate has been appointed as 
sistant to Mr. Jensen. The service will provide a 
film-rental library for the use of universities, colleges, 
schools, and ¢ivie groups. 


Mavrice J. TiMLIN, purchasing agent and instrue- 
tor in business administration, Providence (R. I.) Col- 
lege, has assumed new duties as director of placement 


and has been relieved of teaching assignments. 


PauL T. NOLAN, a graduate student at Tulane Uni- 
versity, has been appointed director of publie rela- 
tions, Centenary College (Shreveport, La.). 


THE following appointments were announced by the 
University of Michigan, March 26: professors, Gordon 
Brims Black Melvor Sutherland (physies, 1949-50), 
Ross Lee Finney (composition, School of Musie, 1949- 
50), and Kenneth E. Boulding (economies, 1949-50) ; 
Niess (French, 1949- 


Raueh 


nussociate protessor, Robert J. 
50); and assistant professors, Lawrence L. 
(aeronautical engineering, March 5—June 11), Charles 
L. Rults (chemistry, 1949-50), and Robert V. Kesling 
(geology, 1949-50). 


director of the Speech Clinic, who has operated the 


John N. Claney, assistant to the 


Speech Improvement Camp on the Leelanau Peninsula 
on a nonprofit basis, has been appointed director of 
the camp which has been acquired by the university 
through a gift from the Kresge Foundation. 

Sau. K. Papover, Kart LoéwitH, AND ARviID Bro- 
DERSEN have been appointed to professorships for the 
academic year 1949-50 in the New School for Soeial 
Research (New York 11). Dr. 


scientist and writer, was at one time assistant to 


Padover, political 


Harold L. Ickes; Dr. Léwith is professor of phi- 
losophy at Hartford Theological Seminary; and Dr. 
Brodersen, Norwegian scientist, is acting head of the 


department of social science, UNESCO. 


THE following changes in staff have been announeed 
by Oberlin (Ohio) College: appointed on a permanent 
basis—professor, George E. Simpson (sociology and 
anthropology) ; associate professors, Charles T. Mur- 


Milton 


Yinger (sociology and anthropology), and James R. 


phy (elassies), Richard R. Myers and J. 


Nelson (economies) ; assistant professors, Charles W. 
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t 
( r i John C. Lapp Loughridge professor of physics, has been 
4. Wilson (Romance languages); and a year’s leave of absence. 
EF. Wall ol Per ’ 
* nrofessor. John THE following promotions were announced by 
MI 1 ence nt professors, son College (Chambersburg, Pa.), Mareh 26: to 


ciate professorships, Helen T. Gilroy (physics), \\ 
J. Grinstead (edueation), Ruth L. Hieks (e¢lassjex 


and Lois T. Slocum (astronomy) ; and to an assist 





: : M. Elizabeth 
' ; professorship, Ella B. Dohrman (French). Leay 
i I CK IN Luy < a) I ( n rud 
\ | k] absence for study, research, and travel have 
ry Nw 4 ekbur! ! ! enure mu Cy, ¥ ; z 
p iH granted to Dora Mae Clark, professor of politi 
| ( PT ory ‘ j I One I. au . a x y 
wo oA science and American history; Dorothy W. Week 
| ec I Arthur ner | ] ; i ; eS é 
protessor of physics; Cora E. Lutz, associate 
re ) r or Oo! ( r Dp e¢ rer, . . 
se : . fessor of classics; and Anna Mary MeDowell, assis 
\\ I Rankir ) Ssor ( p es r, bj ; “ 
. " yrolessor OL DIOlO“Y. 
| H. LeD ictors, R KE. Bibler ! , 
. oe . > > 
eal edueation), Archibald J. Byrne and [Karl Ropert D. Swan, professor of psychology, M 
I’. Thompson (English), Maria S. Hendricks (Ger Baldwin College (Staunton, Va.), has been appoint 
n), Riehard J. Miller (fine arts), and Robert Duff — to the staff of the department of psychology, DeP 
. Murray, Jr. (« during the leave of absence University (Greencastle, Ind.), and will assum 
g to Alfred C, Sehlesinger, associate professor). new duties in the fall. 
<: 
¢? | se Rue. director of library science, Chicago JAMES J. Roppins, formerly dean, Graduate Sc} 
. Teachers Collece, h been appointed visiting pro of Social Seieneces and Publie Affairs, the Ameri 
° fessor of librar clenece for both terms of the summer University (Washington, D. C.), has rejoined the { 
rs n, Arizona State College (Tempe). ulty “with a current assignment of making a repo: 
Pr on the present status, frontiers, and methodologik 
\ I] }. Sy he of t depart: t of in . ” 
~—_ ee : , the soeial sciences. 
. ed I the Univers tv ol Minnesot will 
=f ‘ vis pre sor for the summer session, Recent Deaths iM 
a: Santa Barbara (Calif.) College. ALBERT Howe Lybyer, professor emeritus of 
- , : tory, University of Illinois, died, March 28, at t n 
° R J. Wg } Sather Pro or of History ; ‘ 
pe 
. Berl ‘3 ; age of seventy-two years. Dr. Lybyer had serve: a 
University of California (Berkeley 4). has announces ; Sd ' ; a es Soe ; ay 
> , instructor in mathematies (1897), Michigan Militar 
» an expanded program in the newly established Inst1- d , Ag 
- ; Ege ciea Academy; professor of mathematies (1900-06), Ro! ; 
/ tute of Slavie Studies of which he is the director. More ike ‘ : : ‘onn ahe 
5 ert College (Istanbul); assistant in history (19 3 
Py « n SU courses In Slavie languages, geography, Nis . . : ‘ : h 
t 4 : ie 09), Harvard University; associate professor of 
>» po ties, literature, and economies Will be riven , - ‘ és tak 
z= ee ; tory (1909-11) and professor (1911-13), Ober! 
c , ring 1949-50 on both ean puses, and eight fellow setae tae , ‘ e am 
>° E ; (Ohio) College; and associate professor of histor 
. ( SYOU eaeh, will he olfered to outstanding 4 . ‘ = ee : “7 
' a (1913-16) and professor (1916-47), Universit) 
r? lait tudents. To u plement the prograt the . | 
Illinois. 
\ 4 e been pp nted to the staff Francis ) 
J. Whitfield, acting associate professor of Slavie lan WituiAM Henry WHITING, JR., professor emeritus ‘ 
res; George C. Guins, lecturer on political science of Latin, Hampden-Sydney (Va.) College, died, Mare! 
Russian; Bogumil Vosnjak, lecturer on political 28, at the age of eighty-six years. Dr. Whiting had nee 
cience; Alexander Bilimovich, research associate in served as assistant professor (1881-85) and pri Sol 


economies; and Victor V. Kaupas, research assistant. cipal (1885-86), Prinee Edward Academy (Va for 
For information about the courses and the fellow- assistant professor (1886-88), Wallace Universit af 

iddress the director of the institute, Box 23. School (Nashville) ; principal (1888-1902), Clay H has 
Academy (Va.); and at Hampden-Sydney College « _ 
professor of Latin and German (1902-39), acting 7 


) 


president (1904-05, 1908-09), and dean (1919-2! as 


following appointments were recently an- 


} 


need by the University of Washington (Seattle 5): 


Anibal Vareas-Baron, associate professor of Spanish; i 
Jean Mareel Guiguet, assistant professor of French; JoHN Mitton Berpan, professor emeritus of Eng : 
and Kenneth Leland Osterud, assistant professor of — lish literature, Yale University, died of a cerebr: 

tel] 


oology. Byron Hunter Christian has been promoted thrombosis, April 3, at the age of seventy-five years 


in journalism, and Donald Holt Dr. Berdan, who was considered an outstanding au 
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y on English composition, had served as in- 


r (1900-02), Polytechnic Institute (Toledo), 
t Yale University as lecturer on rhetorie (1903- 
instructor in rhetoric (1904-06), instructor in 


 ¢horter Papers. 
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rhetorie 
23), 


Protessor 


English (1906-08), assistant protessor of 


(1908-14), assistant professor of English (1914 


professor (1923-27), and Emily Santord 


of English Literature (1927-41). 





NURSING: A CHANGING PROFESSION 


H. PHOEBE GORDON 
The Charles / 


Saint Paul, Minn. 


nnel Director, 


Miller Hospital, 


‘he concept of nursing as a profession is still com- 
tively new to society, and even to many nurses 
mselves. It has developed because the complex 
ands made upon nurses today can be met only by 
ruly professional group. This does not necessarily 
that all nursing care of the sick should be done 

a professional nurse. It is becoming more and 
e evident that there are various functions in nurs 

- service which require different abilities and train- 
Ilowever, it is the belief of many nursing lead- 
and their associates in allied fields that those who 
sume the major responsibility for developing the 
services of a 


tribution of nursing to the health 


munity must have a professional understanding 
nd level of achievement. 

The complexity in the demands made on nurses has 

reased so rapidly that the nursing profession, hin- 
dered by certain economic obstacles and traditional pat- 
erns, has found it difficult to meet the new demands. 
\s a result there has been some confused thinking 
about nurses and nursing and considerable criticism, 
oth justified and unjustified. It is well therefore to 

ke stock of the changes that have been taking place 
and to re-evaluate the opportunities in nursing as it 
s today. 

In years gone by, through the efforts of a few cou- 
rageous leaders and their followers, nursing became 
a respectable and praiseworthy occupation. In a 
time when few occupations were open to women who 
needed to earn their own living, nursing was eagerly 
Un- 


fortunately, the training in many hospital schools was 


sought by those who had little other choice. 


t best of an apprenticeship variety and often did not 
have even the learning opportunities that belong to a 
real apprenticeship. It became a matter of working 
long hours with little or no instruction and little or 
no opportunity to develop initiative or understanding 
{ the why and wherefore of what they were doing. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that those whose in- 
tellectual qualifications or economie status made other 


careers possible often rejected nursing as a career. 


Indeed it is proof of the strength of the appeal which 
nursing has for young women that as many keenly 
intelligent young persons chose nursing as did in a 
day when the advice of their parents and friends was 
against it. This negative attitude toward nursing still 
persists among some uninformed individuals who have 
failed to see the changes that have taken place. 

In the past few decades the medical profession has 
developed increasingly varied and complex procedures 
in the care of the sick and the prevention of illness. 
These have created demands upon nurses for increased 
skill in technical procedures and increased under- 
standing of the patient both physically and psycho 
logically. To meet these demands nursing leaders 
have been stressing the need for better selection of 
nurses and better nursing education to prepare them 
to meet the new demands. In other words the nurse 
needed a professional education to become a pro- 
fessional person. 

This program of better nursing education has grad 
ually been attracting young women of a high level 


of intelligence who have needed to feel that their 


mental abilities as well as their desire to serve would 
be of value in their occupational choice. Sometimes 
these young women chose their schools unwisely, pos- 
sibly due to inadequate counseling facilities in second- 
ary schools, and so found themselves in the outdated 
noneducational environment. The result of these frus- 
trating and disillusioning experiences was to give the 
individuals and those with whom they came in con- 
tact the erroneous opinion that nursing had little place 
for intelligence or initiative. 

In addition to the need for continued improvement 
in the quality of nursing education, the nursing pro- 
fession has recently been faced with a need for in- 
should be 
pointed out that the so-called shortage of nurses is 
the 


nurses (which would indicate rejection of 


creased quantity of nursing service. It 


not due to a decrease in number of available 


the pro 
fession by possible members), but to an increase in 
the number of opportunities in nursing (which marks 
Actu 


than 


nursing as an expanding and vital profession). 
ally there were more nurses employed in 1948 
ever before in the history of the country. But they 
were not enough. 

The endeavors to fill this need without lowering the 
with 


standards for nursing service have met many 
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ready to give a good account of themselves, can 
ri pioyment in tnose organizations whieh pr 
aequate return. Inevitably, then, other org 
tions will find it necessary to meet the same ¢ 
ent standards. 


In the preceding discussion of the nursing pi 


sion, reference has frequently been made to the n 
for satistactory preparation of nurses if they ar 
take their rightful place in the community. In nurs 
ing, even more than in some other types of edueat 
there is a wide range of educational offerings and 
understanding on the part otf the publie as to 

to differentiate the poor from the good school of nurs 
ing. Principals, teachers, and counselors ean be 
vreat help to prospective nurses in this respect 


In selecting a school of nursing the first decisio; 


must be to choose between two, and in some Gases 
among three, main types of nursing schools. These 
are the collegiate school which functions as an integral 
part of a university or college and usually offers 

four- or five-year course leading to a baccalaureate 


degree in nursing; the hospital school, operated under 


the direct control of or in connection with a hos} 
and usually offering a diploma course of thirty to 
thirty-six months; and, more recently, the school for 
practical nursing, which may operate either under the 
direction of a hospital or some established educational 
institution but which does not prepare the student to 
become a professional nurse. Information concern- 
ing the offerings of each type of school can be ob- 
tained through national, state, and local nursing or- 
vanizations.! 

lor those whose scholastic ability is of college level 
the degree program in nursing offers certain advan- 
tages because of its broader general education. This 
broad education provides a better background for ad- 
vanced programs in nursing; it meets the require- 
ments for teaching and supervisory and administrative 
positions; and it helps to prepare the nurse, an essen 
tial person in the community, for full participation in 
community activities. 

It is in the group of schools ealled “hospital schools” 
that there is the widest range of educational offerings. 
At one end of the seale are those hospital schools 
which have a well-deserved reputation for providing 
excellent preparation from the point of view both ot 
veneral education and of supervised experience in 
various kinds of nursing care. Graduates of such 
schools are adequately prepared for basie graduate- 
nurse assignments and may, if they wish, later sup 
plement their nursing education in such a way as to 
At the other 


prepare for more advanced positions. 


1 Schools wishing information are encouraged to write 
to Committee on Careers in Nursing, 1790 Broadway, New 
York 19. 
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the seale are some hospitals that give little 
| education and too often use the students chiefly 
irce of inexpensive service to the hospital. The 
tes of these schools are not prepared to meet 


demands which will be made of them after gradu- 


[he third type of school, the nine-month to one- 
r school for practical nursing, has recently been 
cated as meeting the need for a well-trained auxil- 
nursing group to supplement the professional 
e group in caring for the nursing needs of a com- 
ty. As in the ease of the three-year hospital 
sing schools, these schools can provide careful 
raining for the area of nursing in which the prac- 
nurses will function or can tend to exploit the 
lent as a source of immediate service to the hos- 
Rightly established and controlled by state ac- 
editation, a good school for practical nursing seems 
lesirable choice for a young woman for whom the 
‘aduate-nurse program is not feasible but whose 
‘bilities and interest make her a real asset to the total 
rsing program. 
Once the type of school has been selected by the 
prospective nurse the problem of the individual school 
ains. Here again the national, state, and loeal 
rsing organizations can be helpful in supplying 
nformation on how to evaluate different schools-of- 
hursing programs. 
The matter of accreditation of schools of nursing 
worthy of mention beeause of its bearing on the 
oice of school. In order to be a registered graduate 
(or, in some states, to be a licensed practical 
‘) the nurse must pass a licensing examination 
open only to graduates of schools of nursing “ac- 
credited” by the state in which the nurse wishes to 
register.> Thus the minimum requirement for an ae- 
ceptable school is that it be accredited by the state in 
which it is located, and that its graduates may become 
registered in any other state in which the prospective 
nurse believes she (or he) might like to practice 
nursing. 

In addition several nursing organizations have avail- 
ble lists of schools which meet certain additional 
tandards. Thus a school approved by the Association 

Collegiate Schools of Nursing, the National League 

Nursing Edueation, or the National Organization 

Public Health Nursing may be assumed to have 
ne of the more progressive nursing-education pro- 
grams. It must be stressed, however, that these or- 
ganizations have not had funds or opportunity to 
survey all schools in the country so that many fine 
schools are not yet on their lists. 

By reciprocity or by examination a student may regis- 

in as many states as she wishes, provided that her 

ol is accredited in that state. 
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School-of-nursing bulletins and personal contacts 
with the schools are the best available means at present 
for learning about their programs. One helpful guide 
in evaluating a school which is not on the approved 
list of the above-mentioned national organizations is 
to compare its program as given in its bulletin with 
that reported in the bulletins of several on the ap- 
proved lists.* 

We have discussed general trends in the nursing 
profession and suggested means for selecting an ade- 
other 


quate program of nursing preparation. Two 


questions are often raised by prospective nurses. 
Specifically, what opportunities are there for gradu- 
ates of schools of nursing? Is there a danger of too 


many nurses? 

The answer to the last question seems to be fairly 
clear to those who have studied trends in health care 
through the recent years. The Women’s Bureau, U. S. 
Department of Labor, reports in a study made in 1947 
needed in the 
109,700 and in 1960 it 


Against that is the figure of 280,500 


that the estimated number of 
United States in 1950 will be 


will be 554,200. 


nurses 


active graduate nurses in 1948. The largest number 


ot graduates to enter the nursing protession trom 


schools of nursing in any one year was in 1947 when 
40,744 graduated, of whom one third may be expected 
to become inactive in the next ten years for various 
personal reasons such as marriage, further education, 
illness, or change of occupation. Thus it is apparent 
that there should be a place for every graduate of a 
school of nursing for many-years to come. 

It is true that a “depression” could change the pic- 
ture. However, that is true of every occupation. It 


is well to remember that there was no evidence of 
greater unemployment or salary reduction for nurses 
in the last major depression than for any other pro- 
fession. Moreover, there is some indication that, in 
the event of another depression, health services in- 
cluding nursing care would be maintained to a greater 
extent than ever before. 

In answer to the question concerning the specific 
kinds of positions open to nurses, there is such a wide 
variety of opportunities that it is impossible to at- 
tempt their description in a brief article such as this. 
The type of educational preparation of the nurse, as 
discussed in preceding paragraphs, is one determining 


factor in relation to many of the openings in the 
field of nursing. 

For example, the trained practical nurse has oppor- 
tunities to do nursing work in hospitals and other 


institutions as well as in homes. She is most often 


3 Lists and other helpful information on selection of 
schools ean be obtained from the Committee on Careers 
in Nursing, 1790 Broadway, New York 19. 
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Salaries quoted for these positions in 1948 ry ng 
from $1,800 for the newly graduated nurse to $95() 
for a top-ranking administrator or educator in | 
ing. Obviously the salaries at the upper level are 
the minority. On the other hand the trend is su¢ 
that salaries as low as $1,800 are also becoming Jess 
and less common. Hours and other employment pr; 
tices are, as has been said, becoming more and mor 
satisfactory although the prospective nurse does we! 
to remember that nursing is a matter of providing 
needed care twenty-four hours a day and theretor 
can never match the hour schedule of some other types 
ol professions. 

In summary, it can be said that the nursing pr 
fession has accepted the challenge of needing to pl 
vide service to society at a professional level. In 
order to meet the challenge it is making import nt 
changes in the nature of the service it gives and the 
nature of the educational preparation it provides for 
its members. For the individual, nursing offers many 
personal rewards—growth and satisfactions in work 
ing with and helping others, opportunities for ad 
vancement, and participation in the contribution of 
nursing to the nation’s welfare. Moreover, those pro 
viding employment for nurses are recognizing slowly 
but steadily the need for making nursing an attractive 
profession from the point of view of personal living 
as well as of service to others. While much remains to 
be done, the picture is one that should encourag: 
interested and capable young men and women in 


choosing nursing as a career. 





TEACHING EFFECTIVENESS OF NON- 
NURSE INSTRUCTORS SHOWN 
BY TESTS 
S I] MeGt IE, ¢ 


RurH B. FREEMAN, Administrator, Nursing 


Reports and Analysis, and 


Services, American National Red Cross 


SINCE 1909 the American National Red Cross has 


offered a short course for homemakers and potential 
emakers to provide them with the necessary 
nowledge and skill for giving simple home eare to 
family members who are sick. For many years the 
question has been raised as to whether it would be 
idvisable to use non-nurses to teach this course which 
has been taught thus far only by registered profes- 
sional nurses. The advantages of using non-nurse in- 
tructors are that it would be easier to reeruit in- 


structors and thus to extend the training to a larger 


number of people, especially in rural areas where 


there is at present a distinet shortage of registered 
nurses. The study described below was set up for the 
purpose of determining whether the Red Cross course 
in home nursing could be taught satisfactorily by non 
nurse instructors. 

The home-nursing course as developed during 
World War II has standardized course content in- 
cluding approximately 32 simple nursing skills and 
clearly defined information relating to recognition of 
the signs of illness and eare of the sick. The method 
used is an adaptation of the training-within-industry 
methods developed during World War II under the 
War Manpower Commission. It depends upon the 
use of a standardized approach to teaching and the 
use of a single preseribed procedure. Instructors 01 
such courses must complete a prescribed instructor 


training course. 


In making this study three study centers were se- 
lected (St. Louis, Oakland, Calif., and Baltimore) in 
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centers a selected group of nurse and non-nurse 
ructors could teach under controlled conditions and 
results of their teaching could be measured. In 
to accomplish this the following steps were 
(1) Nurse and non-nurse instructors were se- 
so that if possible the only significant variant 
edueation of the nurse 


the nursing eroup. 


e nurse and 12 non-nurse instructors were se- 
(2) Tests and rating devices deseribed below 
constructed. (3) Tests 


dents in the home-nursing classes prior to their 


were administered to 
ng the course and at the conclusion of the course. 
iters’” were assigned to each of the study centers 
observed and recorded evidences of teaching skills 
learning. (4) The test results and ratings were 
lyzed by the Reports and Analysis Division, but 
ource material was reviewed before the analysis 
the results reviewed by Nursing Services of the 

ted Cross. 

Selection of Study Group. The nurse and lay in- 

structors used in the experiment were selected so that 


there were no significant, recognizable differences ex- 


cept that one group had completed a professional 


\ursing course. They were selected so that their gen- 


al information and aecademie preparation were 
iwhly comparable; age, race, and interest factors 
were equated as far as possible in the selection. All 
the instructors took the instructors’ course, “Care 
the Sick,” under a special instructor after their 
selection and before they taught. They all taught 
nder the supervision of the special instructor. In 
ch study center, one individual served as the instrue- 


tor and the supervisor of both the nurses and non 


No significant difference appears between the two 
rroups of instructors after they had taken the train- 
ng course and before they began to teach, as meas- 
ured by a skills test, an information test, and ratings 
s students in the course assigned by two nurses. The 


results are presented as group average scores: 
TABLE 1 


Informa- 
tion Test 


= Skills P 
Instructor Number 7 ill atings 
est 


1.4 96.5 79.3 
t 95.3 78.9 


17.0 112.0 100.0 


Possible score 


Measurement Devices. It was necessary to develop 


tine scales and tests to measure the effectiveness of 
teaching as objectively as possible. Professional 


outlined the elements of effective teaching 


nurses 
whieh they thought were relevant and listed the skills 
nd information which students were expected to ac- 
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quire; two non-nurse consultants put these suggestions 
All seales : 


and revised in the light otf the 


into rating s¢ales.! nd tests were tried out 


] 


experimentally results 


prior to their use in the experimental areas. Test and 
rating items were used only if a group of qualitied 
nurses agreed on the correet answers, and the rating 
scales were studied by a group of nurses who agreed 
upon standards to be used in assigning scores. These 
were discussed in each center by the supervisors and 
nurses Who served as raters in order to achieve com- 
parable ratings. The final rating assigned to an indi- 
vidual was the average of six independent ratings 
three by each nurse rater. 

It should be emphasized that no one of the meas- 
ures used was expected to produce scores adequate for 
judging effectiveness of teaching. It is believed, how- 
ever, since the several measures show very similar re- 
sults, that the cumulative effect of the evidence gives 
an acceptable basis for judging the effectiveness of 
instruction. 

1. Practical skills 


pretest and to indicate to what degree persons taking the 


test. A single test was used as a 


course had acquired the skills taught. This test consisted 
of 17 sample skills to be performed by students whose 
This 


test was also used to rate the instructors after they had 


performance was independently rated by two nurses. 


completed their training course, as well as the home-nurs 
ing students taught by nurse and non-nurse instructors. 
All 17 items were used to establish the seore of instrue- 
tors; 9 of the skills were used in rating the home-nursing 


Possible score, instructors, 17; students, 9. 


students. 


) 


2. Information test. An objective end-of-course test 


was used to measure the student’s knowledge of course 
content. It consisted of 112 items, selected to sample 
knowledge of the information which should be aequired 
from the course. It was administered to both instructors 
and students before and after they had taken the course. 
Possible score 112. 

3. Scale for rating student performance. An outline 
was prepared listing items and indicating a range of 
values for each item by which performance of students in 
Each instructor was rated 


student 


the course could be evaluated. 


as a student-in-training and each was rated by 


two nurse raters on three of the six lessons. The six 


independent ratings were averaged to obtain an individual 


score, Scores were conve rted to Possible 


percentages 
ges. 


seore 100 per cent. 
4. Seale for rating instructors. A seale was developed 


by which to evaluate instructor performance. The seale 


contained 2i items considered significant indices of teach- 
ing success. Each instructor was rated independently on 
three lessons by each of two nurse raters. The six scores 


were averaged to obtain an individual rating. Seores on 


this scale were converted to percentages. Possible score 
100 per cent. 

5. Scale for instr ctor’s rat 

1Dr. Mayhew Derryberry « 
Service and the writer served : 
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Phe reve ( { e adel mn the two 
ere re Vy co parade | h group O l 
de! howeve ( ned si ( t verv low pretest 
‘ d C8] rted with a fair understand 
olf the infor tion ¢ol ned in the co ( Even 
the nurses, however, gained information from taking 
the course as measured by pretest and end-ot-course- 
test cores The measure of sueecess was conside red 
to be the end result nee the value of the course is 
dependent upon what the individual can do after 

training 

Conduct of the Experiment. Classes and instrue- 
tor were reeruited by the loeal Red Cross chapters 
C1 preliminary orientation by the national study 
taff. Every effort w de to seeure a highly in 


terested group that would “stick with the eourse” and 


to have nurse and non-nurse instructors and their stu- 


\ single instructor-trainer taught the instructor’s 

course, and nurses and non-nurses were enrolled in the 

e @lass. This instruetor-trainer served as general 
ipervisor of the project. 

Two nurse raters were assigned to each of the ex 
perimental centers. Each rater functioned indepen 
dently; there were no “pooled judgments.” 

All tests and rating seores were sent for tabula- 
tion to the Reports and Analysis Division of the 
American National Red Cross. 

Results. The results of the experiment are pre- 
sented in a comparison of the average seores of the 
groups taught by nurse and by lay instructors. 

All of the several measures used are in complete 


rreement, showing that no appreciable difference was 


ind between the teaching effectiveness of nurses and 
non-nurses. It is of interest that students of non 
nurses attained higher scores on the tests of skills and 
ot intormation than did the students of the nurses, 
while the rating seores are favorable to the nurse- 
it group. The difference is very small in every 


instance. 
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A further comparison is available in the s 
assigned by nurse raters to the two groups of ins 
tors. These represent raters’ judgment of inst: 

TABLE 2 


COMPARISON OF STUDENT SCORES AND RATIN« 
(GROUP AVERAGES) 


Posttest Scores Ratings 
a 
Students loo) = 
P 7 = = = & 
S = = “4 = 
= + u _ o~ 
eZ, 77 = fae) roa) 
Nurse eee SD 7.4 66% 69.9 26.1 
Non-nurse ... 895 8.2 yf TR 69.8 25.1 
Possible score 9 112 100% ’ 7 


efficiency. Each seore shown is the average of the ] 
instructors’ scores. 
Average rating, 12 nurse instructors, 75 
Average rating, 12 non-nurse instructors, 73 
The average scores derived by the respective meas 
ures in the three centers agree quite closely and are 


very similar to the combined results presented aboy 


TABLE 3 
AVERAGE SCORES OF INSTRUCTORS—THREE* CENTERS 


Pos- St. Louis Oakland Baltimore 
Measure sible — = 
Score N NN N NN N NN 


16.8 16.5 16.0 16.3 > 9 
.4 100.8¢ 100.8¢ 93.0 9: 
» FT4.8 TOA 


Skills test 17 
Information test® 11 
Instructor rating 1 


Number of Instructors 5 5 4 4 3 3 


N—wNurses NN—Non-nurses 

4These scores are after taking the course but prior 
teaching. 

b Only part of the test items were used in Baltimore 
center; hence, possible score was 9. 

¢ More time was allowed ; hence, the larger score. 


TABLE 4 
AVERAGE SCORES OF STUDENTS—THREE CENTERS 


Pos- St. Louis 
Measure sible — oes 


Oakland Baltimore 
Score N NN N NN N NN 








Skills test 9 7.8 8.1 Ta BA 7.0 8&4 
Information test 112 54.0" 60.08 80.3 85.0 73.5 78.4 
Rating by nurses 100% 71.0 70.5 67.0 66.0 72.4 74.1 
Rating by instructors 33 26 23 26 Zt Zt 26 
Self-rating 72 61 61 55 55 57 5S 
Number of students 38 38 25 23 22 24 


N—Students of nurses NN—Students of non-nurses 

@ Less time allowed for the test. 

Conclusions. The results from each of the three 
centers and the combined results from the three cen- 
ters show no appreciable difference between the teach- 
ing effectiveness of nurse and non-nurse instructors. 
Despite the fact that the number of cases was small, 
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AMBROSE. ‘‘Edueation of Negro Leaders.’’ 
B n No. 3. Tllustrated. Pp. iv+65. Office of 
Edueation, FSA, Washington, D. C. 1949. 20 cents. 
As pointed out in this bulletin, it has not been possible for 
Negroes to contribute their full share of the qualities of 
leadership ability, talent. and creative genius, largely be- 
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A Study of Class Consciousness. 
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lem of class consciousness in public-attitude surveys car- 
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MAcCRACKEN, HENRY NOBLE. The Family on Gramercy 

Park. Pp. 213. Charles Seribner’s Sons, New York. 
1949. $2.75. 
This book is indeed “Old New 
to the old city of the "90s, to the home of an original and 
unforgettable family Noble, who tells the story, captures 
all a boy’s sense of colorful adventure and romance in the 
magie city around him. This book truly belongs on the 
same shelf with “Huckleberry Finn’! 
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